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REFLECTIONS ON 20th CENTURY DIPLOMACY 
R. Smitu 


If “reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man and 
writing an exact man,” then the career of a diplomat should be ideal. 
For no one reads more than he; no one confers more than he; and 
no man writes more than he. 

In addition to newspapers and magazines American, there are 
newspapers and magazines local which he must comb through, for 
the purpose of keeping himself and his Government informed. In 
addition, political tracts, company and labor union reports, and 
economic dissertations of local extraction are as compulsory for his 
perusal as the required reading list of a seminar. The diplomat of 
the twentieth century is the beneficiary, almost par excellence, of 
the vast and magnanimous legacy of Gutenberg. 

But this is not all. The diplomat’s government is in there pitch- 
ing as well. That he may be fully informed and prepared at all times 
to explain its policies (not always consistent) and its statements 
(not always apt), the solicitous government of a twentieth century 
diplomat pouches to him by sea and air, with due supplementation 
by cable, a truly generous quantity of informative material. This 
sympathetic interest in making its diplomats full men is shared by 
all democratic guvernments and — no doubt — looked upon by the 
airlines and shipping companies with kindly and sympathetic interest. 

Of course, no one officer — be he principal officer or otherwise 
— digests all of this. But with each officer of a mission absorbing 
a part, the staff as a whole disposes of the wheat of knowledge 
which runs through those elevators of erudition brought into exist- 
ence by the inventive genius of man and known variously as periodi- 
cals and governments. Indeed, so much is this true that the foreign 
service officer of a twentieth century country reckons time less by 
the calendar than most people. He reckons it, rather, by the arrival 
and departure of pouches. 

This means that the conference which maketh a ready diplomat 
is first of all conference with his staff. For this helpeth a foreign 
service officer to share what he knows, to fill his gaps of ignorance 
~R. Smith Simpson— American Consul General at Lourenco Marques, 
Mozambique. This article is reprinted, with permission, from The Key Re- 


porter, 20, 1 (Winter, 1954-5) 6-7. 
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and to narrow the shadowy expanse which lies between knowledge 
real and knowledge supposed. Successful staff meetings are therefore 
an integral part of a diplomat’s training and development. 

But he must also confer — daily, too — with the people among 
whom he serves. The content of diplomacy these days is the content 
of human existence itself. Whatsoever a man weaveth that becomes 
a part of the fabric of diplomacy. Hence, every diplomatic and 
consular post is a kind of relay station, picking up and reinforcing 
what its own government passes along to it with its own under- 
standing, adeptness, imagination and familiarity with local condi- 
tions added; and then relaying back to its government the view- 
points, conditions and developments of the people among whom the 
post is located. 

This is a sizeable task, particularly in these days, when inter- 
national affairs are not the sport of kings and aristocrats but are 
the compound — and sometimes the highly emotional compound 
— of the multiple interests of whole nations — fishermen and physi- 
cians as well as financiers, bricklayers as well as bankers, peons as 
well as politicians and publishers. Since this is a democratic age, 
the effective diplomat is not the cut-away-coat-and-striped-pants 
variety whose most effective pose occurs on the day he presents his 
credentials, or lays a wreath, or attends an official function. He is 
the man whose most effective work begins when he rubs shoulders 
with all manner of men, and comprehends their wants, their needs, 
their aspirations and interprets them intelligently for the enlighten- 
ment of his government. 

If this means that the most effective practitioner of diplomacy 
these days must be a kind of ingenious curb-stone mixer, I would not 
myself object to this deduction. The days of the Talleyrands may 
not be wholly over but their activities and usefulness are distinctly 
circumscribed. It is the rarity rather than the rule that secret ma- 
neuver and covert arrangements have any effect, for in free countries 
at any rate publicity blazes pitilessly upon all that governments do. 
Murder will out — so will secret arrangements — and successful 
diplomacy these days must evidence a sustained and profound 
understanding of what people want at any given time, how they 
propose to get what they want and how we propose to help them 
get it if we are to help them. Thus it is that democracy (in the 
free world, again) is little by little taking over the content of diplo- 
macy, lock, stock and barrel. 


VS 
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The conference which maketh a ready diplomat must therefore 
include so systematic and ingenious a conferring with the people 
among whom he lives that he really knows them. This means con- 
ferring daily, conferring widely, conducting ingeniously his own 
opinion polls, assessing, appraising, analysing, dissecting so that 
what he reports to his government makes concise good sense. This 
is obviously not an easy task. It requires an instinct seldom 
possessed by scholars. Nor is this an instinct possessed by the 
superficial and sophisticated. Even veteran foreign service officers 
have been known to go overboard in situations requiring the maxi- 
mum of good judgment in analysing trends. Something more is 
required than either the scholar or the sophisticated possess —- a 
basic learning served by common sense, humility and what I might 
call an instinct of human kinship and understanding. 

There are men who have a sixth sense of stock trading. They 
amass great fortunes. There are politicians who have a sixth sense 
of politics. They win the elections and history confers upon them 
the mantle of masterly political strategists. There are journalists 
who have a sixth sense of news. They make the scoops, write or 
edit the better newspapers and news magazines. There are writers 
and artists who have a sixth sense of feeling, of sensibility — of 
understanding and depicting the life they see. These are the geniuses 
of literature and art. 

The diplomatist must have his sixth sense, too. As he walks 
down a street he must gather instantly what is in that street — the 
assorted people, their varied tastes, their condition of living, the 
shops and their prices, and from conversations casual and otherwise 
pick up the current opinions and winnow the solid views and the 
trends of thinking which affect his country’s relations with their 
people. He drinks these things in through every sense — virtually 
through every pore. But he dare not rely only upon this. He must 
check these impressions and correct them by meticulous study and 
cross-reference. There will then emerge for his foreign office a clear 
impression of the life and opinions of the community in which he 
lives, the things which that community regards as important, and 
the things which affect the policies and objectives of his own coun- 
try. There is what Bagehot calls a “certain fine sensibility of nature” 
required for the diplomat these days; this fine sensibility must in- 
clude a native sense of understanding the masses of people and 
their affairs. 
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The quality which Bagehot described as possessed by Shakes- 
peare—a “patient sympathy, a kindly fellow-feeling” — seems to 
be not only a “necessary constituent in the composition of manifold 
genius,” but a constituent in the composition of a diplomat as well. 
It requires a “various commerce with, and experience of men.” 
One must not only be capable of consorting with men but be of 
them. The diplomat these days must be of such a nature that a 
common man could be cut from him. 

I like to think of diplomacy as an adventure in understanding. 
Understanding, first, of one’s own people, whose highest and best 
interests one is endeavoring to serve. An understanding next of 
one’s own associates. An understanding, finally, of other peoples 
who compose the human family. 

But the understanding which constitutes the adventure of diplo- 
macy does not end with the diplomatist himself. It embraces the 
understanding of the government and the people whom he serves. 
He must have their sympathy and support — their understanding 
— if he is to achieve really constructive results. No one works in 
a vacuum and least of all those who are engaged upon international 
affairs. 

If conference maketh a ready man, there are none who should 
be readier to confer these days than the staffs of ministries of 
foreign affairs. They must be inclined to confer with their diplo- 
matic services for knowledge and understanding. And the public 
must also. The adventures of the diplomatist in understanding must 
somehow be shared with his governmental bureaucracy and his 
fellow citizens. 

Diplomats of all ages have had occasion to complain of the 
indifference and neglect of their governments and their fellow- 
citizens. This is not all one-sided. There have certainly been some 
indifference and neglect on the part of the diplomatists. Yet it is a 
fact that had conference with diplomatists been more of a habit 
of governments and people, some serious blunders in international 
relations might have been avoided. This kind of thing occurs in 
the best regulated ministries of foreign affairs and democracies — 
even today. So it happens, in this age of the most ingenious means 
of analysis and conference we have yet to solve one of the strangest 
problems of all times, viz. how to enable the diplomatist to meet 
and confer with his own fellow-citizens, and sometimes his own 
government, on equal terms, to convey to them what he observes 


— 
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and experiences and to obtain from them, in turn, a surer instinct 
of the emotions and thinking he is intended to represent and inter- 
pret abroad. This opens up additional paths which branch off the 
main boulevard of diplomacy. I do not pursue them now. But on 
some suitable occasion they deserve a thoughtful exploration. 

Suffice it, then, to conclude this brief presentation of some 
aspects of diplomacy in the twentieth century on the note I should 
like most to emphasize — that today diplomacy must be regarded 
and developed as an instrument of understanding in a very broad 
sense, and hence the diplomatist capable of making his career an 
adventure in understanding must himself be a person of under- 
standing — of a certain profoundness of learning, of reflection, of 
experience, as well as of instinctive humanity and character. This 
is the type of person, abroad as at home, who can contribute to that 
understanding which is the prerequisite of peace. 


RESEARCH NOTES 


Bernard Chodorkoff, “Self-Perception, Perceptual Defense, and Ad- 
justment,” The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 49, 4 (Oc- 
tober, 1954) 508-512. 

“In a group of Ss who show varying degrees of adjustment and 
defensiveness, one finds that the more inaccurate and faulty the indi- 
vidual’s perception of his cnvironment, the more inaccurate and faulty is 
his perception of himself; and the more inaccurate and-faulty the indi- 
vidual’s perception of himself and his environment, the more inadequate 
his personal adjustment.” 


B. J. Sperhoff, “Empathy and Role-Reversal as Factors in Com- 
munication,” Journal of Social Psychology, 41 (Febraury 1955) 163-165. 

This brief article focuses attention on two familiar but too little used 
techniques that facilitate communication and “resolve communicative 
conflicts before they arise”: empathy and role-reversal. The com- 
municator, empathizing with the communicatee, considers his experience 
and educational history and uses terminology based on the appraisal of 
the individual’s background. The communicatee, using the technique 
of role-reversal, reports back what the communication means to him, 
or more fully, presents back to the communicator his point of view 
to his own satisfaction. 


THE PLACE OF THE NOVEL IN THE 
COMMUNICATION PROGRAM 


MartTIN STEVENS 


As a teacher of communication, I have long wondered why 
imaginative literature has not been given a more prominent place 
in our course outlines. Recently my interest in this question be- 
came active when the Communication Skills Department at Michi- 
gan State University approved the optional assignment of a book 
for outside reading. Since this staff decision readmits imaginative 
literature into our freshman course, certain basic and timely ques- 
tions occur to me, questions which I feel need some thorough reflec- 
tion and conclusive answers: 


1. To what extent, if any, does the analysis of imaginative 
literature infringe upon the English Department’s area? 

2. Is the consideration of imaginative literature in conflict with 
the basic philosophy of the communication program? 

3. If it is within our domain to analyze imaginative literature, 
why should we and how can we include it in our course? 


These questions I shall attempt to answer, but ‘space permits me to 
discuss them with reference to only one form of imaginative litera- 
ture, the novel. 

The first question, that concerning the infringement upon litera- 
ture courses, is one that we must certainly consider if our program 
is to have a solid future. I believe that the predisposition toward 
“how to do it” in the communication approach has led more and 
more of us to accept the absurd notion that there is a wide gap 
between factual writing and what is in contrast somewhat unfor- 
tunately called creative writing. Those who subscribe to this theory 
inevitably claim that only the former type of expression belongs in 
a communication course; the latter they regard as the property of 
the Literature Department. Consequently an ill-advised dichotomy 
is established, which, put into practice, would force us to leave out 
of consideration some of the best writing and some of the most sub- 
stantial thought in print. At the same time, we would support un- 
intentionally the intolerable supposition that fiction is an art form 
which is disassociated from real life and which merely provides escape 

Martin Stevens— Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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reading for those who need “to get away from it all.” Hence the 
term creative takes on the connotation of pleasurable and “the Eng- 
lish Department’s area” becomes a sort of academic never-never 
land where the sophomores, juniors and seniors nibble on lotus flow- 
ers when they are not wearing their white lab-coats. 

The very supposition that we ever infringe upon anyone’s area 
is inconsistent with the objectives of general education. Those of 
us who believe that a broad, liberal education is a necessary base 
for the specialist must also agree that a well-educated man is one 
who understands the interrelationships among the fundamental areas 
of learning: the social sciences, the humanities the natural sciences 
and the language arts. This philosophy encourages us to read wide- 
ly and wisely, to understand not only the content and background 
of what we read but to become aware of the methods of reasoning, 
the purpose, the thesis, the organization and arrangement of ideas, 
the effectiveness and beauty of language, the social import and the 
accuracy of a given work. Obviously, content and background are 
more fully discussed in the specialized subject matter courses, but 
the English language belongs to no single department in the uni- 
versity. It is our privilege, indeed our duty, to provide illustrative 
reading from all areas of knowledge, to read with objectivity and 
purpose not only the editorials of the daily newspaper but the works 
of Veblen, Darwin, Freud, Kinsey, Steinbeck and Shaw as well. One 
cannot study the effectiveness and implication of language in a 
vacuum, nor can an anthology be prepared for our course which 
would not infringe upon somebody else’s “private domain.” If we 
are not willing to accept the notion that ours is a field which cuts 
across many areas but infringes upon none, we have but two alterna- 
tives open to us; either we borrow at will from the assorted depart- 
ments on the campus, or we read nothing at all. Fortunately for 
us, none of the other departments on campus are housed in build- 
ings marked “private.” 

The second and perhaps more fundamental question — whether 
our interest in creative work would violate the basic philosophy of 
the communication program—has in essence already been an- 
swered. While a common philosophy of communication may not 
exist, I am sure that most of us would accept the following prin- 
ciples as essential ingredients of the communication course: (1) 
language is dynamic, reflecting the ever-changing world around us; 
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(2) a thorough understanding of language habits and the cultivation 
of language skills help us to become responsibie and able individ- 
uals; (3) human behavior is directly or indirectly changed by the 
use of language; (4) ethics, psychology, semantics, linguistics, 
esthetics and other specialized fields are intricately linked with our 
area; and most important; (5) clear and intelligent thinking is the 
basis of proficiency in the language skills. This approach to lan- 
guage training implies that no type of written or spoken expression 
is outside the domain of the communication program. While we 
may not be interested in literary forms or literary history, per se, 
we do have an active interest in the nature of the expression, be it 
verse or prose, dramatic or non-dramatic, fiction or non-fiction. 
Surely our attitudes are constantly changed by the impact of imagi- 
native writing, similarly we cultivate our reading skills, we increase 
our vocabularies, we sharpen the effectiveness of our language and 
we become wiser and better-balanced individuals if we read any 
form of literature with care. That imaginative literature is not out 
of place in a communication program is well supported by the 
course at Southern California, where the second semester is given 
to books, beginning with Shakespeare and ending with Shaw.! In 
his description of the program, Professor Briggs notes that 

the course is different from traditional freshman English . . . in that 

the books are analyzed as communication, that is, not viewed his- 

torically, but analyzed to discover what they communicate to us today 

and how they achieve this communication. . . . All of us on the com- 

munications staff at Southern California feel that the books read in 

the course are an integral part of the work and that they provide for 


an intellectual and emotional development of the students more ade- 
quately than other means known to us could provide.2 


On these grounds, I am convinced that the philosophy of the com- 
munication program is not violated; indeed it would be in greater 
promise of fulfillment if we fortified the content of our course with 
imaginative literature. 

But what does imaginative literature offer us, the teachers of 
effective and practical communication, that we can’t extract with 
more profit and less expense from the reams of anthologized non- 
fiction available to us? After all, some might argue, aren’t we 
avowedly interested in fact territory and plain talk? I have already 
suggested that there is no necessary conflict between fact territory 
and imaginative literature. The notion that plain talk is reserved 
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for the newspaper report and the Sears-Roebuck catalogue is as 
unfounded in fact as the semanticist’s map that doesn’t represent the 
territory. I believe that imaginative literature, particularly the 
novel, can supplement the assigned reading matter of our course 
more vitally than any other form of writing. Taught as an impor- 
tant medium of communication, the novel provides a basis for seri- 
ous thought and stimulates an intense, vivid analysis of human 
problems. Furthermore, it can be studied as an important molder 
of public and private opinion. Finally it can serve as a teaching 
aid in the classroom. I deliberately omit still another important 
function of the nove! — that of esthetic communication — because 
it opens up a wider area than I have space to consider. But cer- 
tainly those who maintain that the appreciation of beauty in lan- 
guage is unrelated to our aims need to re-examine the fundamental 
notions upon which a communication course is founded. To deny 
that esthetics concern us is to deny that the emotions vitally influ- 
ence the ways in which we act and think. Carried to its extreme, 
this theory would glorify the IBM machine as the ideal agent of 
communication in our society. 

I have suggested that the novel can provide the college fresh- 
man with a basis for serious thought. Certainly all of us agree that 
effective communication can only take place when we have some- 
thing worthwhile to say. The novel, if carefully selected, can equip 
our students with ideas which range beyond such conventional 
stand-bys as “How to Care for White Bucks,” “Why I Prefer the 
Single-Wing” or “Hot Rods Can Be Fun.” The freshman who fails 
to realize that the world of books is real and vital to him will be 
surprised to discover that such novels as The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn, Catcher in the Rye or Of Human Bondage are con- 
cerned with his own experiences, his own anxieties, his own prob- 
lems. Certainly his compositions and speeches would be more 
meaningful if these books could serve him as a means toward un- 
derstanding himself and his world! Likewise he could develop more 
ably his views on a myriad of social, political, economic or religious 
problems with the help of books like An American Tragedy, Knock 
on Any Door, Native Son or The Wall. The novel as a source for 
speeches and themes has the special advantage of providing the 
student with the same kind of enthusiasm for serious and significant 
subjects as he now derives from his own narrow experience in de- 
tailing the splendor of his Model A Ford. 
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Scholars and critics have for centuries claimed that it is the 
function of literature not only to teach but also to delight. In effect, 
this means that the poet (and I use the term in its more general 
sense as creator) is the monarch among thinkers, for he not only 
speculates upon profound ideas but makes his discussion and his 
solutions palatable to his readers. Where the philosopher, the sci- 
entist, or the historian appeals primarily to the intellect, the poet 
moves thought and feeling alike. For this reason I believe that 
imaginative literature in the communication program can serve to 
widen interest, open new channels of thought and provide a profit- 
able as well as a pleasurable reading experience for our students. A 
recent investigation of the novel as supplementary reading in courses 
on the American labor movement concluded “that the use of the 
novel, as compared with the use of standard labor textbooks alone, 
offers distinct advantages to those who would lay open the living 
realities of the labor movement.”? If this is the age of declined 
attention, as Clifton Fadiman will have it, and if we as teachers are 
concerned over the forces of anti-intellectualism which have accom- 
panied the march of the machines into the twentieth century, how 
better to reawaken interest in he world of ideas than to use imagi- 
native literature as a stimulant? 

There are also practical reasons why the communication course 
cannot concentrate only upon non-fiction. Too often we forget that 
while books may not reach as large an audience as the other major 
media of communication, they nevertheless are extremely influential. 
In reaching his “fit audience though few,” the novelist molds pub- 
lic opinion, has even been a direct sponsor of legislation. It is no 
secret that members of Congress found copies of Herman Melville’s 
White Jacket on their desks just before they passed legislation which 
abolished flogging in the American Navy. Upton Sinclair’s The 
Jungle had a similarly wholesome influence on the passage of the 
Pure Food Laws. 

No small share of our classroom time is given to the forces of 
persuasion, to the intelligent appraisal of the spoken and written 
word, to the critical reception of the mass media. If we forget that 
the people who lead us in politics, education, industry and the arts 
are the readers of books and that this group is influential out of 
proportion to its size, we are guilty of a gross oversight. In terms 
of quantitative effects, we may be right in spending more time pro- 
portionately on the study of the radio, the newspaper, the magazine 
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and the visual media — especially when we consider that one pro- 
gram of Meet the Press reaches more individuals than the best best- 
selling novel. But it is more justifiable to prepare the college 
population to understand the one medium which has the most deter- 
mined effect on the leaders of our society. It is a fact that 10% of 
the adult population does 70% of the bookreading, that the more 
years of schooling an individual has the more likely he is to read 
books, and finally, that more fiction is read than non-fiction.4 If 
we sincerely want to prepare our students for that life which they 
will be expected to lead, we must both motivate and train them to 
read books, whether fiction or non-fiction, with intelligence and 
insight. 

The novel can render us another very valuable service. We are 
constantly on the look-out for vivid illustrative materials which we 
can use as teaching aids. Certainly, as we all must realize, the novel 
has tremendous potentialities in supplying this need. As a matter 
of fact, many anthologies already include selections from imagina- 
tive literature. I believe there are few more effective techniques of 
demonstrating to our students the importance of details in descrip- 
tive writing than to have them read in The Grapes of Wrath the 
chapters describing the turtle crossing a highway, the used-car lot 
or the road-side restaurant. The conventional first assignment to 
“Describe Your Hometown” might take on new luster if we asked 
our students to read Lewis’ description of Zenith in Babbitt before 
they write or speak. One anthology® has discovered that a chapter 
from Ignazio Silone’s Bread and Wine helps considerably in explain- 
ing the fundamental general semantic notion that the word is not 
the thing. Description, couched in the language of the report, can 
be studied to advantage in John Hersey’s Hiroshima. The malprac- 
tices of the mass media become living realities in such novels as 
The Big Wheel, That Winter and The Hucksters, though master- 
pieces of fiction they are not. We can focus on the clarity and 
simplicity of language in such novels as The Old Man and the Sea. 
Moreover, we could use any number of novels or parts of novels to 
demonstrate the characteristics of language in action. Dialogue, for 
example, affords a perfect opportunity for the study of the different 
levels of usage. So used, the novel can contribute largely to a clearer 
demonstration of vivid, effective communication. 

Finally, the novel can add luster and direction to many of our 
assignments. The last time I taught the research paper, I discovered 
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that critical reception studies of contemporary literature (after the 
student has read the book in question) are ideally adapted to the 
work of our course. My classes reacted with interest to this assign- 
ment since they not only got to know a good book, but they also 
had the opportunity to compare their critical reactions to those of 
well-known reviewers. Moreover, they became acquainted with a 
great many popular and professional journals and they learned how 
to arrange the various critical viewpoints into a coherent research 
paper — by no means an easy task. The novel can also serve as an 
excellent background source for a group discussion. After discus- 
sion groups are determined, each could be assigned a different prob- 
lem-novel for outside reading. In the discussion itself, students 
would concentrate on identifying the problem and the solutions, if 
any are offered by the novelist. Contemporary novels which pose 
political problems, Darkness at Noon or 1984, for example, have 
stimulated excellent discussion in my classes. So have novels in 
which the p?oblem is primarily a personal one like A Farewell to 
Arms, the Red Badge of Courage and Appointment in Samarra, or a 
social one like Jn Dubious Battle, Cry the Beloved Country, or 
Intruder in the Dust. This type of discussion has several advantages 
over the conventional kind. In the first place, it serves to acquaint 
our students with some of the best contemporary literature. Sec- 
ondly, it enables us, as teachers, to judge content as well as per- 
formance, since the discussions are based on books that we have all 
read. Finally many of our students may be motivated to read with 
more care, and a select few may, as a result, be more comfortable 
in the world of ideas. Could anything be in greater accord with the 
objectives of general education? I think not. 

To fulfill our broad aims, it seems to me, we cannot restrict 
ourselves to the study of scientific prose alone. The idea that such 
a restriction is necessary because we have no right to infringe upon 
other academic areas is inconsistent with the very foundations of 
our course. Moreover, such a restriction is narrow and unrealistic, 
since it would exclude from our consideration some of the world’s 
best writing. Fortunately for students and teachers, the communica- 
tion program is flexible and dynamic. The decision by the Com- 
munication Skills staff at Michigan State University to make room 
for imaginative literature in its course justly refutes the notion that 
in the act of creating something new, we have indiscriminately and 
recklessly thrown out all the old. 
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Herbert Hackett, “Language as Communication: A Frame of Refer- 
ence,” ETC.: A Review of General Semantics, 11, 4 (Summer 1954), 
290-298. 

“The communication approach to the teaching of reading, writing, 
speaking and related skills, as now developing in many colleges and 
universities,” says Mr. Hackett, “has its roots in many soils.” After dis- 
cussing the contributions of various fields such as cultural anthropology, 
operational linguitics, and semantics, to language study, the author pre- 
sents the following principles as a possible frame of reference “for the 
teaching of skills and for a greater understanding of language”: 

1. Language is behavior and must be taught on behavioral prin- 
ciples. To this degree the study of language is a social science. 

2. As behavior, language must be considered within the whole con- 
text of situation, including linguistic context, which accompanies be- 
havior. There is no such thing as writing, only writing for particular 
audiences, in particular situations, for particular ends. The measure 
is effectiveness in terms of purpose. 

3. Language is first of all a functioning tool of interaction and 
rarely a means of reflective thought; as such it has no meaning apart 
from behavior; meaning is context. F 

4. As behavior it must adapt to the situation, the user, the audience, 
the subject matter, and the end for which it is used. 

5. As behavior it must be studied in terms of group norms, the 
expectations of the group as to usage, content, and purpose. These 
expectations of the group must be discovered by observation; they can- 
not be prescribed by arbitrary decisions about correctness. 

6. The rules of grammar and the classifications of language cannot 
be drawn from classical or other sources outside the culture. Therefore, 
language cannot be taught prescriptively. 

7. The individual must learn to observe language behavior, including 
his own, so that he will be conscious of differences demanded by differ- 
ent situations. . . . 

8. The unit of writing or speech is not the part—the word, sentence 
or paragraph—but it is the total perception to be transmitted. .. . 

9. The end of language is not language but the communication 
of content, leading to better perception by the reader or audience. . 

10. The emphasis must be on clarity, accuracy, and interest, for a 
particular audience. Grammatical correctness is merely one means to 
these ends. 

11. Language as behavior has a social responsibility, including prop- 
er recognition of bias, accurate use of data, and a positive acceptance 
of the opinions of others and the relativity of knowledge. 


THE COURSE AT ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 
Howarp H. Martin 


Communication is not a new idea at Allegheny. Since 1932, 
when the course in English Language was dropped from the curricu- 
lum and a course named Speech 1 was added, Allegheny has had a 
course which aimed at treating writing and speaking as aspects of a 
single skill. As the title suggests, Speech 1 often emphasized speak- 
ing rather than writing, perhaps because the staff was largely 
speech trained or speech oriented. But this emphasis gradually 
changed, especially during the war years and immediately after the 
war, to a more genuine balance between the application of rhetorical 
principles in writing as well as in speaking. 

The completion of this change came in 1951. In that year the 
entire faculty reviewed the program of general education in liberal 
arts. Committees were set up to plan a series of integrated courses 
in General Education, one of which set out to plan a course that 
would develop in Allegheny students an “ability to read, write, and 
speak effectively.” What this committee created was a course iden- 
tical in almost every way to the previously required course called 
Speech 1. 

In the four years since this “new” course (called G-1, the first 
of nine courses in General Education) has been offered it has de- 
veloped upon a conscious rationale that could be described in a 
series of basic assumptions. These assumptions underlie the plan- 
ning of units of study within the course, the creation of assignment 
applications, and the classroom teaching of the staff. 


1. Writing and speaking can best be learned as aspects of a 
single skill. 

2. Writing and speaking are no more than the extensions of 
ideas chosen and ordered in the mind. 

3. The principles of effective communication are few and rela- 
tively simple; skill can be developed only with practice 
and continual evaluation. 

4. Good expository writing can be as brilliant, as arresting, as 
enjoyable to read and to create as narrative writing. 
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5. Students can be interested in significant ideas to the point 
of wishing to write and speak about them. 

6. Students learn more and learn more rapidly when they are 
personally involved in the learning process, when they par- 
ticipate in discussions of principles and their applications, 
when they perform in writing and speaking, when they criti- 
cize themselves and others. 

7. The discovery and arrangement of ideas is more important 
to the skill of communication than such adjective matters 
as skill in delivery or impeccable observation of gram- 
matical conventions. 

8. Students should be given the tools with which to evaluate 
their own ideas and those of others, and should be con- 
tinually encouraged to re-examine their ideas and the intel- 
lectual foundations of their ideas. 

9. Good teaching changes students: it makes them less de- 
pendent upon the teacher’s authoritative judgment of what 
is effective and ineffective, and provides them with the 
tools of independent judgment. 

10. Teaching is as good as the amount of imagination and en- 

thusiasm that goes into it. 

Upon these assumptions, the course has been organized. At 
present it contains six major units. During the first semester these 
units are: (1) the principles of rhetoric, including the problems of 
restricting and focusing upon an idea, analysing and developing, 
organizing, and supporting an idea; (2) the nature of language, in 
which an attempt is made to apply some fundamental principles of 
general semantics to common breakdowns in communication; (3) 
application of the principles of rhetoric to the essay examination. 
During the second semester these units are: (1) use of the library 
for reference and research, and the application of principles of 
rhetoric to the composition of the research paper; (2) critical think- 
ing, in which are discussed the problems of evaluating the sources 
of facts, evaluating “authorities,” and evaluating inferences; (3) 
the mass-media of communication, in which are discussed the prob- 
lems of evaluating magazines, newspapers, radio commentary, news- 
paper columnists, and films. Two other units which are not devel- 
oped discreetly but emphasized throughout the course are (1) cur- 
rent grammatical conventions, and (2) communication in group 
discussion. 

Each semester students complete eight major assignments. Each 
is planned to apply principles being discussed at the time, and to 
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provide an interesting and challenging problem in finding materials 
and communicating what is found. Students may choose either to 
write or speak on any assignment (with two exceptions) but must 
have spoken four times and written four times during each semester. 
These are our current first semester assignments; 


1. A report of an observation. After having observed some spot 


like Meadville’s Farmer’s market, an all night diner, or the 
college grille, the student lists 50 to 100 pertinent details, 
formulates one strong impression he received of the place, and 
selects from his sensory details those most relevant and most 
vivid to support his impression. 

. A classification. The student observes any one of several 
exhibits of visual materials: a collection of 50 paintings, a 
collection of 50 advertisements, etc. As he observes, he clas- 
sifies what he has seen and, in a paper or speech, he explains 
what he has seen by exposing the nature of the classes he has 
seen and the principle upon which he has classified. 

. An abstraction made concrete. The student selects some ab- 
straction like “class loyalty,” “conformity,” or “religious lib- 
eralism,” and attempts to make it concrete and sensory in a 
speech or paper. 

. The examination of a significant problem. After he has ob- 
served some local problem, such as poverty, flood damage, 
conditions of migrant labor, the student attempts to explain 
in a paper or speech the nature and extent of the problem. 
. The “principles” of some task or skill. The student chooses 
some task or skill with which he has had some experience 
such as “reviewing for a Chemistry hour test,” “good con- 
versation,” and analyzes and explains the principles he feels 
underlie the skill. 

. Examination of a belief. In a speech or paper, the student 
examines and explains the nature, source, and usefulness of 
one of his basic beliefs. 

. The “Raw File” problem. Each student is given a folder 
containing a collection of data relating to a single subject. 
From this raw file, he selects and organizes material for a 
speech or paper. 

. A final piece of exposition. The student is allowed free 
choice, within the limits of significance, to select a subject 
and write a piece of exposition. 


Second semester assignments include these: 
1. Defense of a position. The student selects a judgment he has 


arrived at after some investigation and, in a speech or paper, 
supports this judgment with facts and authoritative opinion 
which meet critical tests. 
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2. A refutation. The student selects an editorial, a “letter to the 
editor,” or some other argumentative material and, in a 
speech or paper, examines critically the inferences and logical 
coherence of the piece. 

3. Evaluation of a current periodical. After a careful reading 
of four issues of a current magazine of opinion, the student 
writes a critical evaluation of the magazine. 

4. Symposia on commentators, columnists, and newspapers. 
Each student selects one columnist, commentator or news- 
paper and, after a planned examination, participates as one 
of the speakers in a symposium on either one of the three 
news sources. Newspapers may be examined in a debate on 
the subject, “Resolved, that newspapers have failed to dis- 
charge their public responsibility.” 

5. Evaluation of a film. The entire Freshman class views (one 
or more times) a film chosen by the staff. After careful 
examination and thought, the student writes an evaluation 
of the film as a piece of exposition. Films used have been 
“The City” and “Prelude to War.” 

6. Examination of an idea. A series of ads, “Great Ideas of 
Western Man,” are used as stimulus for this project. A stu- 
dent selects some idea and, in a speech or paper, critically 
examines it from some chosen criterion — historical useful- 
ness, current acceptability, reasonable justification, etc. 

7. The last project is a free choice assignment. 

8. The research paper. This project is begun at the opening 
of the semester and completed before the Easter recess. A 
student’s progress is examined at several stages: choice of 
topic, preparation of bibliography, completion of research 
and note cards, outline of paper, preliminary draft of paper, 
final draft. In some sections, students are restricted to topics 
within the broad area of “communication.” 

Evaluation of the results of our teaching is accomplished in 

several ways. Of course, we rely primarily upon the normal obser- 


vation of improvement in papers and speeches, and upon the results 
of written examinations. Beyond this, we receive comments from 
members of other departments on the proficiency their students 
show in term papers and essay exams. Many of our staff members 
sit in on oral interviews of senior students who have completed the 
required project — a research paper in their major field. Evidence 
of the success or failure of the communication course appears in 
both the paper and the interview. A recent method of evaluation 
has been presented by the introduction of the Senior Seminar, a 
program designed to evaluate the effects of the General Education 
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program. Members of the Communication staff participate on the 
Seminar staff, are invited to assist in preliminary and final interview 
sessions, and are asked to read periodic reports written by students 
in the Seminar. Although this evaluative tool is still developing, it 
seems to offer possibilities. 

A continuing problem is that of securing continuity in our teach- 
ing staff — continuity of adequately trained and inspired instruc- 
tors. A second problem we are already facing is that of meeting a 
change in approach to the teaching of writing and speaking. As is 
clear, our present course in communication moves from a discussion 
of principles to application of those principles in rather specifically 
outlined assignments. However, in the past two or three years there 
has been growing sentiment among staff members for a program in 
which students read and discuss some subject or problem and then 
develop writing or speaking projects out of a desire to communicate 
about that subject. In fact, some of our present projects grow to 
some degree out of discussions following class reading of articles on 
some assigned topic in Gerber and Houp, The Writer’s Resource 
Book. A reasonable balance between these two approaches wili need 
to be found in the next few years. A final major problem we face 
is that of securing wider faculty support for our demands that stu- 
dents write more often in other courses after they leave Communi- 
cation, and that instructors of other courses demand good com- 
munication. Since students will not, it seems, write and speak well 
unless it is demanded of them, continued insistence upon effective 
communication is necessary to “set” the habits practiced in the 
freshman year. The report of the Middle States Evaluation Com- 
mittee last year has provided us with evidence with which to press 
our demands. 

If the enthusiasm of our staff is any measure, the future is 
promising. Many people, including myself, who had no previous 
experience with Communication are now its strongest advocates. We 
believe it is 2 sound idea — perhaps the most successful way of de- 
veloping interest and skill in the necessary work of talking, writing, 
listening, and reading. We have constantly felt its challenge, and 
our course, more than many others, is continually refreshed by ex- 
perimentation and growth. We are confident that it can provide 
the student with “survival skills” in an increasingly communicative 
world. 
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USING DISCUSSION TECHNIQUES UNDER 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


Frank L. RoBerts 


It comes as a shock to the average discussion class when the 
topic “parliamentary procedure” is reached for it seems that the 
subject has leaped abruptly from discussion to debate. Application 
of the standard rules of procedure too often seems to impel a group 
to spurn the practices which are most productive in a discussion 
situation. We know, however, that many groups are going to con- 
tinue to use formal rules of order from necessity or because of tra- 
dition; we need, therefore, to seek means of facilitating discussion 
under parliamentary procedure. Better deliberation might be 
achieved if (1) the applicability of good communications habits was 
recognized, (2) the rules were modified to include a motion to 
discuss, and (3) committee action which would engender discussion 
by the group were encouraged. 

Parliamentary practice should improve as more people are trained 
in discussion techniques. Many of the shortcomings of parliament- 
ary practice may be attributed not so much to rules as to people 
who lack sufficient skill in communicating ideas and in listening and 
who fail to appreciate the values to be derived from cooperation. 
The thought-emotion-language habits which facilitate discussion are 
well understood by the readers of this journal. The responsibility 
of the individual is stated clearly by the authors of a recent text: 

The “ideal” member of a parliamentary body would seem to be one 
who who can sense and establish a nice balance between what he 
himself wants and what others want. He should have the courage to 
bring forward his evaluations and lay them out for all to see; yet he 


should remain aware that he speaks primarily for himself and stand 
ready to listen to the evaluations of others.1 


One fundamental rule of parliamentary procedure is inimical to 
the problem-solving pattern of discussion. This is the rule that 
requires that a motion must be proposed before there can be dis- 
cussion. This usually means that a single solution to a problem 
must be advocated before the problem can be defined and all of the 
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possible solutions advanced and explored. The debate, as a result, is 
apt to be marked by misunderstandings and excursions up blind 
alleys because all of the participants may not be looking at the same 
problem. Alternatives may be neglected, since attention is focused 
upon the advisability or inadvisability of the one proposed solution. 
It requires more parliamentary skill than many people can muster 
to get a hearing for alternatives and usually each of these must be 
disposed of decisively before another can be considered. The em- 
phasis on pitting one proposal against another makes it difficult to 
achieve dispassionate evaluation of each alternative on its own 
merits. 

One solution to the problem of debate-engendering motions 
would be to employ a new motion —a motion to discuss. The mo- 
tion to discuss would be used whenever a majority of the members 
of a group agreed that a new matter or a matter already pending 
should be “discussed” in at least the sense of applying the problem- 
solving sequence. To discuss would be a main motion if no others 
were pending, a subsidiary motion when applied to a pending ques- 
tion. As a subsidiary motion it would take precedence over the mo- 
tions to postpone indefinitely and to amend. 

Application of the motion ¢o discuss could be fairly simple. The 
form of the motion would simply be, “I move we discuss the prob- 
lem of dues,” or “I move we discuss the pending problem.” If the 
motion were adopted, the chairman would open the discussion by 
asking the question, “What is the problem?” On the basis of the 
discussion which ensued, the chairman would undertake to sum- 
marize the problem as it had been described and to determine 
whether his statement or some modification of it was acceptable to 
the group. When a statement had been agreed upon or a consensus 
achieved, the chairman would state the next question, “What are the 
possible solutions of this problem?” Each suggested solution would 
be evaluated separately in so far as possible. The decision as to the 
best solution would be the third step in the sequence set up by the 
motion to discuss. The chairman would ask, “What solution should 
be adopted?” It would then be in order for a member to propose 
in a regular main motion that a certain solution be adopted. The 
motion to discuss, while it could not insure that adequate discussion 
would take place, would provide a more congenial atmosphere for 
discussion than is afforded by standard rules of procedure. 
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Some of the desirable outcomes of good discussion might also be 
realized if committee work were reported in a form which would 
facilitate completion of the problem-solving sequence by the main 
group. Adaptation of the committee report to the needs of discus- 
sion is important under common parliamentary procedure as well as 
under the operation of the motion to discuss. A committee can, for 
instance, report its experience in defining a problem. A committee 
can be assigned the task of exploring a number of possible solutions 
to a problem and preparing a report which will help the group to 
choose the best solution. To prepare the group to continue the dis- 
cussion, however, the committee report must be presented in the 
spirit of sharing the committee’s experiences rather than of advo- 
cating approval of the committee’s conclusions. 

The three suggestions in this paper are proposed as a contribu- 
tion to the wide-spread efforts being made to adapt the rules devel- 
oped by representative legislative bodies to the needs of the host of 
voluntary organizations which characterize our society. The suc- 
cessful application of these and similar improvements will only come 
as more and more individuals recognize the need for — and learn 
the techniques of — the discussion approach to the solving of prob- 
lems. 
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“Results indicate that the subjects with high empathic ability — 
particularly the ability to be ‘empathized with’—tend to have the 
highest values in the areas where group interaction and social inter- 
course are major factors. Where the high values are less dependent 
upon group life and can be satisfied by individual action, empathy 
scores appear to be lower.” Also, empathy appears to be related to 
the patterns of value, i. e., if no values stand out in importance em- 
pathy scores are lower. Further, empathy seems to be positively related 
to such factors as family life and social service. For the values comfort, 
power and control, and society life, an inverse relationship is indicated. 
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The past ten years or so have ushered in a “new” course in 
many colleges and high school curricula. The “new” course has 
been called “communication,” and its introduction was base¢c on 
what seemed to be a logical assumption (but which has proven to 
be highly erroneous) that there were sufficient likenesses between 
writing and speaking (reading and listening, too) that they could 
be taught in the same course. The primary similarities of writing 
and speaking were that each used the English language, that the 
same “rules of propriety” applied to each to make it “good English,” 
and that each was used for the purpose of transmitting ideas from 
one person to another. The transmitting of ideas became the “new- 
ness” which created something short of a panic among those rushing 
to get in the swim of change, and an entrenchment or even a re- 
trenchment of those whose baliwick of traditional English course 
instruction was suddenly challenged. The term “communication” 
became the term applied to the “new” approach to the “teaching” 


This provided a liberalization of English teaching so that now 
almost “anything goes” in some courses. But often, badly needed 
training in use of the English language was what “went.” True, 
the student was less often subjected to the learning of grammar 
rules, definitions of grammatical terms, and the filling out of work- 
books consisting of sentences taken out of context. In place of this 
dubiously profitable activity, the student listened to lectures on 
propaganda, newspaper slanting, how language changes, history of 
the English language, levels of usage, what Eisenhower said, how 
to develop ideas, etc.; all of this, plus much more, at the expense 
of the student’s opportunity to write, speak, listen, and read. Oh, 
of course he listened during these lectures, but unless he is taught 
how to be a more efficient, critical, and evaluative listener, what 
has the listening to lectures about uses of the language done to the 
time left to the student to practice, under supervision and guidance, 
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term, many teachers have not accepted such liberalization and many 
curricula have remained unchanged. We can still observe a fresh- 
man English course in one of the very good mid-western colleges 
teaching the same “minimum essentials” that were in effect twenty 
years ago, though the name of the course is no longer “Freshman 
Composition,” but “Basic Communication.” Of course, the newly- 
named freshman composition course emphasizes more than formerly 
the important notion of content. Too, the freshmen are required 
to take a course in public speaking as a partial requirement in basic 
communication. 

The syllabuses for some of the courses in communication at other 
colleges and universities still maintain a list of “minimum essential 
terms” (the traditional grammar terms) with which each student 
is to be sufficiently familiar that he can define them and know 
what is meant when an instructor uses them in discussing a paper 
(or making corrections thereon). A perusal of papers of college 
freshmen in many courses in “communication” will show that many 
instructors are using these grammatical terms to tell the student 
how to “improve” his writing — that is, how to bring it into greater 
conformity with traditional grammatical usage. 

Those of us in the teaching of communication skills find our- 
selves in one of the most perfect academic dilemmas yet conceived. 
We want to believe that after the threshing of the traditional usages 
the student has been forced to give the language in most elementary 
and secondary schools, it will do little good to beat it about any 
longer. But unless we do beat the English bushes with the college 
freshman, the upper schools, the employers of our graduates, and 
the parent-taxpayer will blame us for not preparing college people 
to use the English language “correctly.” If we do beat the English 
bushes, we find the output little, if any, better than if we hadn’t, 
so the only thing we have done is to provide an alibi for our efforts: 
We can say with the greatest of confidence, “He used good English 
when he took the course.” 

Perhaps the “new names for old” were at one time propitious, 
and perhaps there was sufficient logic in the basic assumption that 
writing and speaking were enough alike to be taught in the same 
course that the change has been profitable. Perhaps there is con- 
siderable gain in students’ abilities with the language — perhaps 
they can stand up and speak before a group of people; perhaps they 
have added knowledge about the language and the mass media for 
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communication of ideas. These accomplishments are worthy and the 
students have (or should have) not completely wasted their time in 
basic communication. But, what have they learned that they couldn’t 
have learned in a course in psychology or linguistics, or history, 
plus the old courses in English composition and public speaking? 
What have they learned, and what skills have they acquired, in 
using the language for the purpose the “new” term says — “com- 
munication”? 

Perhaps the term “communication” was improperly chosen to 
apply to courses presently in the curricula of our high schools, col- 
leges, and universities, or courses which are said to be combined 
(composition and speaking) so that a “new” course resulted. It 
may not have been the better part of wisdom “to throw out the 
baby with the bath” and approach all language uses with no con- 
cern for grammatical rules, accurate spelling, and certain proprieties 
of usage. Certainly much of the criticism we get from employers, 
parents, taxpayers, and the honest, conscientious people in the field 
of English, stems from the fact that the product of communication 
courses doesn’t measure up to the standards they expect of graduates 
from secondary schools and colleges and universities. 

Just what, then, seems to be our need? If we accept the “new” 
term (communication) for the “old” ones (composition and speech), 
then we have tended to use the wrong approach to accomplish the 
end of communication, or we haven’t yet accepted the meaning the 
word “communication” has. Perhaps we need to choose a new term 
to replace “communication” with some other term which has the 
same root meanings. This word comes from the two French roots com 
meaning “with” and municere meaning “to share.” The process of 
sharing ideas, understanding, and responses to language symbols* 
is certainly considerably more complex than following prescribed 
rules of grammar, knowing methods of slanting and techniques of 
propaganda, understanding the “big business” of mass media in 
communication, or even having an appreciation of our classical 
heritage. 

*All symbols carry some stimulations for the receiver to react to. The 
Arithmetic Improvement Service at Michigan State College is in the Depart- 
ment of Communication Skills. Mathematics is a language too; the concern 
is, therefore, to aid students in improving their meaningful responses to and 
creative uses in the use of symbols. This approach to communication improve- 
ment is realistic and needs to be extended purposefully and meaningfully into 
all ror toad language uses (reading, writing, speaking, listening, observation, 
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he Our need seems to be to establish an understanding in the minds 
in of graduating students that the attempt to share ideas, under- 
"t standings, and responses to symbols goes beyond the fundamentals 
y; of grammatical usage and a knowing and recognition of the tech- 
z? niques of slanting, propaganda, etc. Our need seems to be to estab- 
in lish a division of labor between the traditional English approach 
n- of the purist, the classicist, the literary-minded and the linguist; and 

those who are honestly trying to improve the skills of sharing ideas, 
to understandings, and responses when these involve the social situa- 
1- tion or condition (solitary reader, listener-speaker, personal ob- 
d servation, etc.) 
It Our need seems to be to accept the voluminous studies in psy- 
e chology,! sociology, and teaching methods.* 
1- Our need seems to be to develop courses in language use which 
Ss will permit students to acquire insights, skills, and practice in oper- 
S, ating real communication situations. We need, of course, to train 
d teachers to handle these courses. 
n What such courses should be called isn’t at the moment clear. 
S They might be called “Creative Thought,” “Human Responses to 
Symbols,” “Sociological Communication,” (technically speaking) 
“psychosomaticsemantics,” “psychosomaticsemanticcybernetics,” or 


“Communication in Human Relations,” “Communication for Learn- 
ing and Adjustment.”* or possibly “a working-shop in communica- 
tion,” etc. 

The process of operating such classes may be more important 
than the “content”: surely the skills, insights, and personal develop- 
ments are considerably more important than the label applied to 
such courses. 

It would seem wise, then, for our secondary schools and colleges 
and universities to approach language study as a three-year program. 
The first year (in general education programs) should be devoted 
to developing an understanding of the necessary operations of the 
language for acceptable standards of grammatical construction, 
spelling, punctuation, organization, development, etc. Surely it is not 


‘ *If reading ability is inadequately developed by the time students enter 
E our high schools, some revolution should take place in the teaching of reading 
in the elementary grades. “Readiness” for listening improvement, observation 

improvement, etc., may not be sufficient until after secondary training; the 
‘ author hasn’t any data on these points, but has hunches that “readiness” (in- 
cluding motivation necessary) in these areas may be delayed. 
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too much to expect our secondary school graduates to achieve some 
reasonable standards in using the written and spoken language.* 

The second year must approach the problems of personal de- 
cisions, adjustments of the self to the masses of information, the 
myriad ideas bombarding him. The student needs to familiarize 
himself with the processes he has gone through, and goes through, 
in arriving at the ideas he holds, the opinions he has, the reactions 
and responses he makes to language and symbols. He needs to find 
means of eliminating the blocks he has to understanding (he is not 
obligated to accept) ideas foreign to his own. He needs to be helped 
to find alternatives to approaching meanings, implications, infer- 
ences, and judgments, so he can evaluate information more ade- 
quately, make syntheses of his own, and arrive at personal creativity 
in thought and language application. 

The third year should be an experience in analyzing the ex- 
change of ideas, understandings, and responses he and others make 
in the process of group problem solving. What are the “roles” he at- 
tempts to play? Can he play them? If not, can he find roles to 
which he is better adapted so he can be more useful to the group 
(family, church, lodge, club, professional group, etc.) while main- 
taining his own individuality, his own uniqueness, and his own per- 
sonality? Can he understand the process of social communication 
efforts so he can help others to be more helpful to themselves, to 
him, and to the group which has the immediate problem to be 
solved? 

Such skills as these outlined so briefly here are essential to the 
enhancing of a democratic society; essential to the improvement of 
group decisions (committee, staff, classroom, family, etc.) and es- 
sential to the maintenance of individual personality while aiding 
the welfare of others. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF GROUP RELATIONS IN 
A CEYLONESE GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


T. L. Green 


Apart from their purely academic interest to the student of 
social dynamics, group methods offer an approach to an urgent and 
pressing social problem in Ceylon. The Ceylonese nation is divided 
into sub-cultures on linguistic, religious and communal grounds, and 
sub-tensions are common and individual competition consider- 
able.!-2 The caste structure of society is still operative and leads 
to an authoriatrian social climate which, in the opinion of the World 
Bank,? is a fundamental barrier to social progress. 

If, as is widely believed, personality is culturally determined, it 
should be possible to induce personality changes and so affect inter- 
personal relations and the dynamic structure of groups. 

The testing of such an hypothesis is inevitably complex and 
time-consuming and what is reported below is little beyond an ele- 
mentary pilot study. 

The experiment was carried out in one class of 29 girls ranging 
from 12 to 19 years of age in a girls’ school in a socially under- 
privileged area of Colombo city. 

The characteristic social climate of schools in Ceylon is author- 
itarian with the teacher in a dominative capacity and the pupils 
working entirely under direction, with little regard for their social 
problems and with a firm attempt to impose uniformity on a situa- 
tion full of variables. In this situation disciplinary problems are 
common, the social situation is fraught with conflicts and cliques, 
and there is little sense of cohesion in the group as a whole. 

The hypothesis formulated was that the social relationships in 
the class could be improved through attempts by the teacher to: 
(1) understand the social and other problems of her pupils better, 
(2) encourage the children to analyze the motives for their be- 
havior with regard to other people, and (3) use the children’s func- 
tional social relationships as the basis of class organization instead 
~ T. L. Green— Professor of Education, University of Ceylon, Colombo, 
Ceylon. Dr. Green is a member of the International Standardization Commit- 


tee on Group Methods. This paper appeared originally in the Proceedings of 
the Ceylon Association for the Advancement of Science, Vol. 9, 1953, and is 


reprinted by permission. 
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of arbitrary arrangement dictated by chance or the teacher. The 
methodology can be presented under four headings: 


(1) Sociometric analysis of class structure. 

(2) Using the functional relations disclosed by sociometry as 
the basis of class organization and helping every child to 
fit into a group. 

(3) Self-analysis by pupils as to the bases of their friendships 
and quarrels and of the reasons for becoming angry. 

(4) Discussions between teacher and pupil in order to achieve 
improved inter-personal relationships. 


From the theoretical aspect, for the hypothesis to be accepted, ana- 
lysis of the results of the experiment must: 
(1) Define the initial and final social structure of the class, by 
the use of Moreno’s technique.* 
(2) Show an improvement in the integration of the class, by 
using Criswell’s technique.> 
(3) Show an improvement of the status of those pupils who 
were most marked as atypical in position at the start of the 
period, by changes in the Co-efficient of Popularity.* 


The results, briefly stated, were as follows: 

(1) Changes of social structure were recorded sociometrically 
and showed that during the four-month experimental period the 
chances of being chosen in first place? went up and those of being 
rejected in first place fell. This argues an increase of social accep- 
tability. 

(2) The initial and terminal frequency of reciprocated and 
unreciprocated choices can be observed and compared with calcu- 
lated values obtained by the Lazarsfeld formula.® 


Reciprocated choices R = N(N-1)p? 
Unreciprocated choices U = N(N-1) pq 
Where N = number in group 
= probability of one member 
choosing another 
d=number of choices allowed 
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Calculated - Observed 
Initial Terminal 
Reciprocated 9 27 31 
Unreciprocated 77 38 23 


It will be seen that the observed values differ from the calculated 
values and that reciprocation shows a slight increase and unrecipro- 
cation a greater decrease. 

(3) Criswell’s formula for the degree of social integration in 
a closed group® is 


I — ——_ = Integration Index 
Uop 
Ro = number of observed reciprocations 
” 


unreciprocations 
and p and q are as defined above. 


(4) The initial value of I was 5.9, the terminal value 11.2. 
Variations of individual social status were followed by using the 
Popularity Co-efficient® by which comparative status on a linear 
continuum is shown by individual co-efficients. Positive changes 
(that is, improvements in social status) exceeded negative changes 
and the rank order correlation for initial and terminal positions was 
40.49. 

In view of the results obtained, which are considered to fulfill 
the three criteria laid down, the hypothesis formulated can be ac- 
cepted. It is, however, necessary to note the following points. 

The Popularity Co-efficient showed a 50 percent improvement 
of minus values and a 16 percent improvement in plus values but, 
while some pupils improved their status, others showed a decline. 
This, however, is largely an arithmetical concomitant of a situation 
in which gains for some inevitably mean losses for others. The key 
to the situation lies in considering it as an increase of social expan- 
siveness shown by the spreading of popularity (i.e. social accep- 
tance) and the improved social integration of the class as a whole. 

How far are the phenomena recorded a function of time and 
social maturation and in no way related to the attempt at group 
methods of social therapy? This point can only be determined in 
the present case by argument. The low correlation between initial 
and terminal social status, the fact that every individual showed a 
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status change and the already known fact that sociometric situa- 
tions, when not consciously affected by introduced factors, tend to 
remain static or change slowly, all support the interpretation given. 
Moreover the general effect of therapy in social dynamics is estab- 
lished. 

It must finally be repeated that this is a preliminary study, but 
it seems to offer evidence that the group methods employed, though 
simple enough to be used by the ordinary class teacher, can bring 
about improved group relations. The significance of this needs no 
stressing. 
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RESEARCH NOTES' 


Mead, editor, “Fundamental Education,” in Cultural Pat- 
terns and Technical Change (New York: New American Library, 1955), 
pp. 252-262. 

Logical evidence of improvement and scientific argument have not 
motivated people in most underdeveloped areas to adopt new ways, but 
demonstration techniques have been successful in many places. Films 
have been successful only where their backgrounds have been those of 
the viewers. 

Tradition is sometimes so much valued that no change is considered 
an improvement. In Latin America it is difficult to motivate people 
through promise of future benefits such as better living. Cash income ! 


from wages or crops is not used to raise living standards because these 
standards are not much valued. 

Display of personal concern for people, use of vernacular, and com- 
munication through local dignitaries have been profitable. Discussion, 
oration, or question-and-answer techniques may succeed in some societies 
but fail in others. —Kenneth Harwood 


SPEECH TRAINING IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
Mason A. Hicks 


“Misunderstanding and distrust caused by a lack of effective com- 
munication are among the greatest problems our modern business 
world faces today. The ability of business to achieve great advances 
in methods of production and distribution has not been matched by 
the ability to achieve what might be called satisfactory human rela- 
tions. A review of the articles in business and labor publications and 
a study of the policies of various companies reveal the ever increasing 
emphasis medern business is placing on oral communication in order 
to pass along information and solve problems, large and small, as they 
arise.””"1 
With these words David C. Phillips begins his recently published 

Oral Communication in Business. There can be little question 
that there has been a constantly growing interest in the problems 
associated with the application of communication techniques in 
business and industry. Concern over this matter has enlisted the 
interest of researchers, teachers, students, training directors in busi- 
ness and industry, and outstanding business and industrial leaders. 
The existence of such an organization as the National Society for 
the Study of Communication, with a membership drawn from many 
areas of academic and business and industrial activity, is in itself 
evidence of this fact. 

A number of research projects undertaken in recent years have 
been directed toward discovering the speech needs of people in busi- 
ness and industry, the extent and nature of the training now offered, 
and the qualifications desired in those engaged in such instruction. 
For example, one might cite Harold P. Zelko’s “Speech Training in 
Industry and Government,”? Jervis J. Wattles’ case study of the 
application of oral techniques in the training programs of four 
Detroit companies,? Sam E. Raines’ survey and analysis of the 
speech training offered adults in business and industry in Kansas 
City, Dale Purcell’s “A Survey of Business Speech Needs,”5 
Leonard Crofoot’s related study of the speech needs of business and 
professional people,* and Irvin Lewis’ survey of management’s at- 
titude toward speech needs and practices.7 

A review of these and other materials reveals that, with the 
exception of the 1947 Zelko survey, the investigations carried on 
~~ Mason A. Hicks — Speech Department, Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana. 
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have been in the form of case studies or surveys covering limited 
geographical areas. A general question as to the present status of 
speech training in business and industry of the United States might 
be raised. Just how extensive is the emphasis “modern business is 
placing on oral communication in order to pass along information 
and solve problems, large and small, as they arise,” alluded to in 
the Phillips citation at the beginning of this article? Do the in- 
service training programs carried on by business and industry reflect 
any concern for speech training? 

In July of 1954 the writer distributed an inquiry designed to 
discover the extent to which special speech training is presently 
used in the in-service sales, management, and production training 
programs of one hundred leading corporations and businesses in the 
United States. This inquiry included six questions the responses 
to which are reported herewith. These questions were: 

1. Does your in-service training program include regularly offered 
instruction in: public speaking, discussion, committee and confer- 
ence conduct and leadership, yy oye or persuasion? 

2. How frequently and regularly is the instruction in each of these 
areas offered? 

3. Does the training staff include personnel devoting full or major 
effort to such instruction? How many? 

4. In selecting the instructional personnel what training or experience 
is required? 

5. From what source is the personnel obtained ? 

6. On the basis of your experience with recent college graduates en- 
tering your organization, what recommendations would you have 
to make in regard to their general or specific training? 

In addition to these questions, those who gave a negative answer 
to the first question were offered an opportunity to express their 
feeling as to whether or not such instruction might be useful to 
them. 

Responses were received from seventy-eight of the companies 
queried. Of these seventy-eight, fifty-four indicated that they offer 
speech instruction of some kind, one indicated that it was starting 
a program of such instruction in the fall of 1954, and twenty-three 
indicated that they offer no speech instruction. Of the latter, six- 
teen indicated that they would be interested in the results of the 
inquiry, which may be taken as some indication of a recognized 
need for such instruction. 

The distribution of instructional offerings indicated in the re- 
sponses to question number one is as follows: Public speaking, 34; 
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Discussion, 29; committee and conference conduct and leadership, 
46; argumentation, 5; persuasion, 15. 

Of the twenty-three companies indicating that they offer no 
speech instruction in their in-service training programs, eighteen 
availed themselves of the opportunity to express their attitude as to 
the usefulness of such instruction in their organizations. All were 
unanimous in evaluating speech instruction as having a positive 
potential for their personnel. Of the five who offered no comment 
in this regard, each indicated an interest in the results of the survey. 

The second question, having to do with the frequency and regu- 
larity with which the speech instruction is offered, was answered 
by each of the fifty-four companies indicating that such instruction 
is made available. The frequency and regularity reported is in- 
dicated in the following table: 


6 
4 
Four times yearly ........... 2 


Three of the fifty-four replies gave responses such as ‘Just begin- 
ning, schedule not set,’ and ‘offered as a part of other regular 
training,’ and ‘continuously.’ 

In the answers to question two information pertaining to other 
areas was frequently included. For example, twenty-nine of the 
answers contained information pertaining to the type of personnel 
within the company to which this instruction was offered. From 
this information it was possible to designate six categories of person- 
nel selected for training. Six of the companies offer their instruction 
to sales personnel only, nine of them to production or operating 
supervisors only, six to management personnel only, two to training 
personnel only. Five of the companies see fit to offer this instruc- 
tion to both the management and production or operating person- 
nel, while one of them offers it to both sales and production per- 
sonnel. 

Seventeen of the answers to question number two contained in- 
formation pertaining to the length of courses offered in terms of 
number of hours weekly and/or the number of weeks devoted to 
the instruction. One of the replies indicated that two separate 
courses were offered from time to time, one being forty hours in 
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length and the other fifteen hours, but both were organized in such 
a way as to include all of the hours of instruction within the period 
of one week. Two companies reported courses involving two hours 
weekly of instructional time, one of these courses being twelve weeks 
in length and the other thirty-two weeks. Another company reported 
a one and a half hours per week course of ten weeks duration, while 
three companies reported their courses in terms of total number of 
weeks without indicating the number of hours per week. Of these 
three, one reported a one week course, one a ten week course and 
the other a twenty week course. Five companies reported their 
courses in terms of the total number of hours devoted to instruction 
without indicating the distribution of these hours in total weeks or 
months — six to twenty hours, ten hours, twenty hours, thirty-five 
hours, and forty hours. One company indicated that the instruction 
was offered over a nine month period but gave no further indication 
as to the basis for the distribution. The most elaborate curriculum of 
instruction reported involved the offering of seven separate courses. 
Two of these were offered in a college type organization on a two 
semester basis while the others were offered as evening and spare 
time courses. 

Question number three dealt with the number of persons devot- 
ing full or major effort to speech instruction in the in-service train- 
ing program. The answers to this question indicated that out of a 
total of fifty-four companies offering speech instruction in the in- 
service training program, twelve companies employ a total of 36 
people on a full time basis to offer this instruction. Two companies 
indicated that they employed outsiders in addition to full time staff 
people. Five companies indicated that they do not employ full time 
staff members but do use outsiders on a part time basis. Two com- 
panies stated that they carry on their regular staff two people who 
devote part time to speech instruction, and one indicated that they 
employ full time personnel plus making use of part time service of 
other members of the regular staff. Thirty-six of the companies in- 
dicated that they do not make use of full time instructors but dis- 
tribute such instruction on a part time basis among members of the 
general in-service training staff. One company indicated that it does 
not employ full time personnel for this purpose but that it employs, 
on a part time basis, an outsider to train the members of their regu- 
lar educational staff to offer speech instruction to their company 


personnel. One respondee provided no answer for this question. 
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Question number four, dealing with the training or experience 
required for personnel assigned to the instructional task, elicited re- 
sponses from forty-seven of the companies. There seems to be a 
wide difference of viewpoint as to the type of training and experi- 
ence that should be looked for. In the forty-seven responses twelve 
different standards of experience and training were discernible. The 
number of responses in each of these categories is indicated in the 
following table: 

Job experience only 

A college degree and training or teaching experience ......................... 


7 
Completion of a company-provided instructor’s training course......... 5 
Demonstrated practical ability................... 5 
4 
4 
4 


Special training courses outside the company...... 
Outsiders from the educational world 
Demonstrated practical ability plus teaching experience..................... cane 
A college degree with a major in Speech.. 3 
A college degree plus business experience oe 2 

2 

1 


High school or college teaching experience............. 

Question number five, seeking information as to the sources 
from which the instructional personnel were secured, resulted in 
responses indicating a heavy reliance on personnel selected from the 
ranks of company employees. Thirty-four of the responses indicated 
this source for their instructional personnel. Thirteen of the com- 
panies responding indicated that they turn to colleges and univer- 
sities to find personnel for this type of instruction, while five indi- 
cated that they solve the instructional personnel problems by em- 
ploying outside professionals. Two of the companies responding 
indicated that they rely on general employment agencies or help 
wanted advertisements in the newspapers. 

Question number six, relating to the recommendations for future 
training of college personnel preparing for corporate business careers, 
is phrased in general terms without specific reference to speech in- 
struction. The context in which it appears, however, is such as to 
predispose the respondee toward recommendations pertaining to oral 
communication skills and a preponderance of such answers would 
not, therefore, be unexpected. Such, however, was not the case. 
Only twenty-five percent of the answers indicated a desire for 
greater emphasis on speech instruction as such. Of the eleven rec- 
ommendations mentioned, one of the other categories of recommend- 
ation was slightly larger than this, while a total of all the other 
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nine categories represented better than fifty percent of the recom- 
mendations made. The eleven categories or recommendation made, 
together with the number of times each was mentioned, are present- 
ed in the following table: 


Human relationships or ‘getting along with people’... 15 
Oral ication 
Broad liberal arts training 5 
Greater emphasis on the nature of our economic structure................ 5 
Training in logical thinking ...... 4 
Study of the nature of corporate organization... 3 
Training in group leadership and group problem solving sebenkbates eee 
Specific training for a specific job 1 


The emphasis on training in the area of human relations or, as 
many of the respondees expressed it, getting along with people, 
developed the idea that throughout the educational process, up to 
the point of engaging in business activities, most people are accus- 
tomed to working alone. When these people enter the business world 
they find themselves compelled to work either in groups or closely 
with other individuals. Apparently it was felt that this is an experi- 
ence for which they are not adequately prepared. 

There can be little question that the responses to the survey 
received from the seventy-eight companies indicate a recognition of 
need for speech instruction in their in-service training programs. 
This conclusion is substantiated by the number of companies pre- 
sently offering such instruction, and by the number of companies 
who do not offer such instruction but who either directly indicated 
a felt need for this kind of instruction or expressed a specific inter- 
est in learning the results of this survey. 

The recognition of need for speech instruction might be looked 
upon as raising a question as to the adequacy of present academic 
instruction in the field of speech at either high school or at college 
and university level. On the other hand it may be simply a recogn- 
ition of a need for more speech instruction rather than a challenge 
to the adequacy of the instruction already received. 

It is interesting to note that instruction presently offered by the 
companies surveyed is made available to sales, management, and 
supervisory personnel of a semi-management nature only, and not 
to production workers. 

There is apparently a wide variation in the organization of the 
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courses presently being offered. Examination of the information in 
regard to the organization of the courses indicates two tendencies. 
There is a tendency to concentrate instruction in short periods of 
time, apparently in an effort to take as little time as possible from 
regular duties for those taking the courses. On the other hand there 
seems to be a tendency for some companies to model their course 
organization, at least in terms of time schedules, on the pattern of 
the traditional college course. 

The nature of comments offered as to the training of instructors 
plus the apparent reliance on company employees as a source of in- 
structors indicates the attitude that instructional personnel should 
be familiar with company policy and functions. The attitude that 
speech training within the company should be keyed to the carrying 
out of specific company functions also seems apparent. Reliance 
on company employees as instructors also indicates some lack of 
confidence in academic personnel offering speech instruction for 
specific company use. The expression of this attitude is probably 
best framed in a statement offered by one of the respondees to this 
survey. In answering the question as to what training or experi- 
ence is required of the instructional personnel, the following state- 
ment was made: “We would pick an expert with people who knew 
a little about public speaking — rather than a typical public speak- 
ing instructor — our biggest problem has always been to find in- 
structors who would refrain from teaching speaking and correcting 
faults long enough to permit our management people to learn public 
speaking by doing lots of it.” 

It would appear that the in-service training programs of business 
and industry, as sampled in this survey, do reflect a concern for 
speech training. There is no apparent standardization of the nature 
or organization of courses offered. There seems to be a reliance on 
company trained personnel for instructional staff in order that in- 
struction be related to company policies, methods, and objectives. 
The expressed interest of those companies surveyed who do not offer 
speech instruction indicates not only a concern for speech instruc- 
tion, but also the possibility of continuing expansion of activity in 
this area. 
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Lauren G. Wispe and Kenneth E. Lloyd, “Some Situational and 
Psychological Determinants of the Desire for Structured Interpersonal 
Relations,” The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 51, 1 (July 
1955) 57-60. 

A report on an interview investigation in a life insurance company 
of the reasons men prefer structured interpersonal relationships. “This 
preference for formalized social relations . . . is the more interesting be- 
cause it is ideologically incompatible with a culture which purportedly 
ascribes to egalitarianism. The reason for focusing upon this problem, 
however, was that there appeared to be in the organization studied a 
contrariety between the within-group demands for deferential, punctil- 
ious, rigid behavior, and the aggressive, tough, flexible approach puta- 
tively necessary for business success. Specifically our concern is with 
the men’s desire for structured relationships within their group, and the 
relationship of this to their activities and their salesmanship. . 

“The results showed a prevalence of personal insecurity, the amount 
of anxiety mobilized by the various organizational positions being 
roughly related to the power of these positions to invoke negative sanc- 
tions. The results indicated further that although some of the agents 
preferred permissive social interaction, many of them wanted a certain 
amount of structure, especially when they approached their superiors. . . 
The desire for structured social interaction was positively related to the 
amount of threat orientation and negatively related with production. . . . 
The analysis suggested that the more secure and better agents preferred 
less structured interaction. . . . the hypothesis was advanced that behind 
the desire for structure lies a permeating anxiety which results from 
the intense competition through which the agents must live and their 
inability to meet it effectively. The desire for structured personal inter- 
actions is thus a defense mechanism which attempts to control the be- 
havior of those individuals in the system who have the authority to 
initiate negative sanctions.” 


A TASK FOR ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 
F. McCioskey 


Although the problem is not confined to operations research, 
operations research scientists are probably more aware of a pressing 
two-way problem of communication than are most research people. 
This awareness grows out of two of the characteristics of operations 
research: (1) It is research for management; (2) it is interdiscipli- 
nary research. 

Therefore, OR scientists must be able to communicate with 
management in the formulation of problems, with management and 
many others in the collection of information and data, and again 
with management in the presentation of results and recommenda- 
tions. In addition, in conducting the research, they must learn to 
communicate not only with fellow scientists whose training is closely 
akin to their own (as is the usual case in product-research labora- 
tories, for example), but with specialists from the other end (and 
between-points) of the academic spectrum. 

A not-untypical case history of an OR man shows that his first 
experience was with a team consisting of an educator, a social 
psychologist, an anthropologist, and a historian. Apart from some 
difficulties over the interpretation of statistics, this group had 
relatively few communication problems — until the review board 
considered the results. The review board consisted of six physicists 
and a political scientist. Convincing them of the validity of the 
methods and techniques used was a lesson in communication. Pre- 
sentation to management was easy after that! 

The next experience found our man working closely with an 
economist and an aeronautical engineer, with consultative assistance 
from physicists, mechanical and electronic engineers, tacticians, the 
same political scientist, and psychologists, in addition to one foreign- 
affairs specialist turned meteorologist. In this case, the consulting 
group served as a review board so that few new communication 
problems arose. Once again, management proved quite easy to 
handle. 

Next came an assignment to a group consisting primarily of 
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economists, but including the by-now ubiquitous political scientist. 
In this case, communication within the group proved quite easy 
except when someone not an economist used the word “value” in 
a sense that outraged the economists. Management proved a real 
stumbling block, possibly because there was insufficient time for 
the usual review-board procedure, more probably because the answer 
was not in the form that had been expected by management. 

From this and many similar case histories, some conclusions, 
probably highly unscientific, can be derived. The first of these is 
quite negative: Curriculum revision in our colleges and universities 
does not appear to be the solution for this problem. For one thing, 
even the most elastic concept of general education could not hope 
to stretch far enough to cover a working knowledge of the concepts, 
techniques, and tools of each and every “major” — in liberal arts 
and science, engineering, and business administration — available 
at the undergraduate level. Even if such a stretching could be 
effected, it would be undesirable in terms of producing students who 
knew something about everything, but nothing substantial about 
anything. Finally, it would drive crazy every curriculum-construc- 
tion specialist in the country. 

Something can be done, however. At present there is a tendency 
for science students to minor in another science or in mathematics, 
for social science students to minor in another social science, for 
engineers and business students to stick to engineering and business 
subjects, and so on. In the interest of encouraging some mental 
elasticity, science students should be encouraged to minor in a social 
science; social science students, in a science; engineers, in a social 
science or a business area; etc. This crossing of area boundaries 
should even be permitted at the graduate level, possibly to the 
extent of recognizing some undergraduate work in another field as 
contributing to graduate achievement in a chosen field. 

But until such ideas become implanted in the minds of deans, 
professors, and curriculum experts, the solution of this complex 
problem of two-way communication appears to be a task for on- 
the-job training. 

Many operations research groups take this problem very seriously 
and have developed rather elaborate programs for on-the-job train- 
ing. This training is almost wholly in communication, in the broad 
sense, because the man is not employed unless he is already a trained 
specialist in some academic discipline. The problem is to help him 
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to fit into the research group, to apply his specialized knowledge 
to the problems on which the group is working, and to help in the 
problem of translating any specialized concepts or language that he 
has contributed so that the results may be made available to 
management. 

The Operations Research Office of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has developed such a program and feels that it has enjoyed 
at least muderate success with it. This success is not measured in 
the usual terms in which training is measured — the reduction in 
time before the individual achieves full potential as a contributor to 
the enterprise. Rather, it is measured in terms of flexibility — the 
ease with which the individual can move from one problem to 
another of a different type, on which a different cross section of 
specialists is at work. 

Basic to the on-the-job training program at the Operations 
Research Office is the realization on the part of the director and 
his principal assistants that about one-third of the available time 
of a specialist engaged in this kind of research must be devoted to 
“communication.” This includes not only the more formal aspects 
of the training program, but travel to sources of information, staff 
meetings, and virtually any other opportunity for exposure to new 
ideas and information. 

On-the-job training begins when a new employee joins the ORO 
staff. His initial assignment, for a period of three weeks, is to 
training. The primary objective to be achieved in these three weeks 
is the feeling on the new staff member’s part of having become a 
part of the organization. This is done by introducing him to as 
many people in the organization as is conveniently possible, prefer- 
ably over coffee or lunch, and giving him the opportunity to confer 
with key members of the staff. These conferences have an auxiliary 
value in helping determine the new employee’s initial working 
assignment. 

Time is found in this three-week period for the new employee to 
get his personal affairs in order, especially if he has just moved 
himself and his family from another location. He is given help in 
locating a home, if necessary, and in establishing himself with 
general practitioners, dentists, pediatricians, etc. (Things of this 
sort are usually handled by getting him together with an established 
staff member living in the same general area; the wives usually 
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get together very quickly and the staff member can soon relax in 
the knowledge that his family is settled.) 

Finally, during the three weeks, the training officer discusses the 
organization, its procedures, and its work with the new staff member 
and provides him with time and facilities to read as much as possible 
about operations research and, specifically, representative reports 
that have been prepared by ORO. 

Some experimentation has been done with regard to ideal length 
of time for this “orientation” course and most results point to three 
weeks as being about right. Periods in excess of three weeks generate 
restlessness and a feeling that “I’m not earning my salary” among 
new employees. Shorter periods usually result in a feedback to the 
effect that “I wish I had had a little more time to look around 
before I got down to business.” 

Once the new staff member has settled down to a research 
assignment, three areas of opportunity for development are main- 
tained: 

First, he is given every reasonable opportunity to learn about 
what is going on in ORO and in the client’s organization. Every 
staff member is a potential consultant to every other staff member 
and free exchange of ideas and information among all segments of 
the organization is encouraged. “Have you talked to Dr. X or 
Mr. Y about this?” “Are you aware of the work that Mr. A and 
Miss B are doing in this area?” These are the constant questions 
addressed to staff members by the various group leaders — and, 
bless them, especially by the librarians, who have an uncanny knack 
of remembering just about every request for information on various 
subjects that comes their way. 

More formally, knowledge of the organization and of the client 
(and the ability to communicate both ways) is promoted in three 
ways: First, by weekly seminars in which staff members report on 
segments of the work program that are nearing completion; the 
discussion usually proves helpful in the presentation of the final 
report in addition to keeping the staff posted on what is being done. 
Second, when research has been completed in a general area of 
ORO’s work, a short course in the important methods and findings 
is given to the entire staff. Third, visits to installations of the client 
organization and attendance at short formal courses offered by the 
client are encouraged. 


The second area of opportunity for development is in operations 
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research generally. Membership in the Operations Research Society 
of America and the Institute of Management Sciences is encouraged, 
as is attendance at the meetings and active participation in the 
affairs of these groups. Participation in the affairs of other inter- 
ested groups is also encouraged. Thus, there is a considerable 
demand for talks on operations research before local chapters of 
professional societies; to the extent possible, ORO meets the requests 
that come its way and seeks to spread this opportunity among as 
many of the staff as possible. These talks are excellent training in 
communicating with management-type people. It goes without 
saying, of course, that publication is encouraged in order to test 
one’s own ability to communicate with fellow members of the pro- 
fession. 

The third area of opportunity for development is in the staff 
member’s original field. Once again, membership in and participa- 
tion in the affairs of the several learned societies is encouraged so 
that ORO may continue to derive the benefit of new concepts, 
techniques, and tools from all parts of the academic spectrum. 

In summary, so far as “extracurricular” activity is concerned, 
every effort is made to keep open every line of communication that 
can possibly benefit the individual or the organization. 

On the working or “curricular” side, there are also some on-the- 
job training mechanisms. Thus, on a volunteer, after-working-hours 
basis, there are courses in subjects such as elementary statistics, 
review of mathematics, briefing techniques, elementary electronics, 
symbolic logic, etc. The organization is fortunate in having staff 
members who miss the classrooms from which they were recruited 
and who delight in an opportunity to teach once again. The courses 
are popular with the staff and help vastly in easing communication 
among staff members. Obviously, such courses cannot make a 
mathematician out of a political scientist, but they can expose the 
political scientist to the logic and method of the mathematician, 
and greater harmony — and productivity — results. 

More directly related to everyday work is a formal review system 
within the organization. In addition to such suggestion and criticism 
as a group working on a particular problem may get from the weekly 
seminar, there is a formal review of their work, in next-to-last draft, 
by a selected board of staff members, usually three to five in 
number. These boards are charged with criticism of the quality of 
the research and the level of communication achieved. 
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Naturally, there is a feedback from the client organization. In 
addition, the opinion of three “neutral” staff members and three 
specialists from outside the organization is solicited in order to 
provide additional feedback to the authors, with emphasis once 
more on the quality of the research and the level of communication 
achieved. This last step is necessary because so much operations 
research involves use of privileged information and the results have 
competitive value for the client; under these circumstances, it is 
difficult to get the criticism of one’s peers by the normal process 
of publishing the results of the research in the open literature. 

All of this adds up to an elaborate system of on-the-job training, 
but it has more than demonstrated its worth so far as the Opera- 
tions Research Office is concerned. It must be re-emphasized, 
however, that the program appears to have little effect in shortening 
the time until a new staff member has become fully productive. 
Its value lies in the flexibility and communication efficiency that it 
makes possible within the organization. 


RESEARCH NOTES 


Rudolph H. Vancura, “Flesch Readability Formula Applied to Tele- 
vision Programs,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 39, 1 (February, 1955) 
47-48. 

Speech in a sample of television programs showed simplicity of voca- 
bulary and much human interest. No mutual or reciprocal relationship 
existed between simplicity of vocabulary and measured size of audience. 

—Kenneth Harwood 


William F. Fey, “Acceptance by Others and Its Relation to Accept- 
ance of Self and Others: A Revaluation,” The Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 50, 2 (March, 1955) 274-276. 

“This study repeats an earlier attempt . . . to relate the variable of 
acceptance by others to the expressed attitudes of self-acceptance and of 
acceptance of others. . . . Analysis of the data indicated that individuals 
with high self-acceptance scores tend also to accept others, to feel ac- 
cepted by others, but actually to be neither more nor less accepted by 
others than those with low self-acceptance scores. Individuals with high 
acceptance-of-others scores tend in turn to feel accepted by others, and 
tend toward being accepted by them. Persons who think relatively 
much better of themselves than they do of others tend to feel accepted 
by others; this group significantly over-estimates its acceptability to 
others. Estimated acceptability, in this study, is independent of actual 
acceptability. Comparison of most and least accepted groups shows 
only that the latter have a significantly large gap between self-acceptance 
and their acceptance of others.” 


| 


REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATION METHODOLOGIES 


Seto A. FessENDEN, Chairman 


This has been a year of reorganization. Faced with the alterna- 
tive of doing something constructive or buying Joe Baccus a chicken 
dinner, the chairman had no choice but to cry for help from the 
Society’s membership. Don Bird contributed space in the Newsletter 
and the response was generous. 

In June a general letter was sent to about one hundred members 
of NSSC who in one way or another had suggested a potential 
interest in communication methodologies. This letter gave two 
projects which seemed most feasible for the Committee to attempt: 


(1) An examination of research in communication in order 
to provide a plan for examining the methodological design of 
research projects in general. We hope that such will help persons 
desiring to study the area of communication as well as enable 
them to have a basic yardstick for evaluation of the proposed 
design. 

(2) A study of the methodology of communication that takes 
place through the medium of imaginative literature, the dynamics 
of the aesthetic experience, and the methodologies that might 
result from the insights of modern psychology to the communica- 
tive process. : 

A sub-committee has been set up to work on each of these. 
projects. Martin M. Schorr, Vocational Counselor for the Jewish 
Family and Children’s Service of Denver, has accepted the chair- 
manship of the first named sub-committee. Herbert L. Smith, 
Chairman of the Humanities Division of Adrian College, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the second named sub-committee. 

The present membership of each of these sub-committees is 
composed of persons who replied to the general letter expressing an 
interest in one of the two projected areas of study. Neither group 
has been working long enough to provide a summary of activities 
or their analysis of their responsibilities, but it is assumed that at 
the national meeting in Los Angeles some detail will be reported. 

One of the basic tasks that has faced the Committee as a whole 
and which helps to establish the boundaries within which the sub- 
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committees will have freedom of operation has been the development 
of a statement which would help to define the area we would call 
communication. Philosophies have varied, but at present we are 
working under the assumption that communication occurs when 
there is a conscious effort on the part of a sender to share his ideas 
and emotions with another or others who respond according to their 
interpretation of the message received. 

If we were to consider communication as a process in which 
there are different steps or stages, we would have as stage one a 
situation which requires that a message be sent. In stage two the 
sender would be conscious of the response he would like to have 
his receivers make; he would determine the purpose for his sending. 
In stage three he would assemble the content for his message. In 
stage four he would encode, process, prepare, organize, the content 
of his message. In the fifth stage he would transmit his message; 
he would translate his organized ideas and emotions into oral or 
visible symbols. In the sixth stage of the process the receiver notes 
the symbols and translates them according to his own habits or 
patterns of thinking; the message is received. In stage seven the 
receiver interprets the message according to his judgment of its 
meaning and implication; his interpretation may or may not be 
similar to that of the sender. In the eighth stage the receiver makes 
some sort of response which may be either or both implicit and 
overt. In the final stage there is a feedback which becomes, or may 
become, the initial stage of another communication event. The de- 
velopment of proficiency in reading, writing, listening, and speaking, 
as they are applied in the various stages of communication, is needed 
for effectiveness. 

In attempting to analyze the process of communication we have 
recognized that the message in a communicative act is dynamic; 
it is never stable or complete. In the initial stages of communication, 
the message is in the thinking of the sender; he orders language 
symbols in a way which he feels will best serve his purpose. The 
symbols are then made available to someone else, but the message 
itself is not moved. 

The person receiving the message must interpret the language 
symbols in a way that they have a meaning for him. But the inter- 
pretation is done with what he had within himself. Nothing has 
really been transferred or exchanged; the one sending has not less 
than he had, and the one receiving has only that which he has pro- 
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vided for himself. The communication of ideas and emotions is 
not the same as transporting tangible goods. The process is more 
within the individuals than between them. 

With this framework of reference as our basic guiding lines, the 
Committee on Methodologies in Communication are hoping that 
this year of reorganization will pay big dividends. 


RESEARCH NOTES 


Donald L. Thistlethwaite, Henry de Haan and Joseph Kamenetzky, 
“The Effects of ‘Directive’ and ‘Nondirective’ Communication Proce- 
dures on Attitudes,” The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
51, 1 (July 1955) 107-113. 

Previous research has seemed to indicate that a greater change in 
opinion results when the communicator states the intended conclusion 
than when he merely presents the material and lets the audience draw 
its own conclusion. In the previous research it was net clear, however, 
whether “comprehension” or “acceptance” of the conclusion was intend- |f 
ed. “The present experiment was designed so that it was possible (a) | 
to separate the effects of the experimental variation upon comprehension 
and acceptance, and (b) to test the following hypothesis: Among sub- 
jects who comprehend the intended conclusion of a persuasive com- 
munication equally well, conclusion drawing by the communicator will 
be less effective in changing attitudes than no conciusion drawing by the 
communicator.” 

The experiment revealed that while conclusion drawing by the speaker 
was more effective in producing comprehension of the intended con- 
clusion, “conclusion drawing and no conclusion drawing were not differ- 
entially efective in changing attitudes. . . 


Bruce H. Westley and Malcolm S. MacLean, Jr., “A Conceptual 
Model for Communications Research,” Audio-Visual Communication 
Review, 3, 1 (Winter 1955) 3-12. 

The conceptual model of communication presented in this article is 
noteworthy in that it attempts to fit the “fortuitous communication” into 
the conceptual scheme. Both Laswell’s “model” (who says what through 
which channel to whom with what effect) and the “information theory 
paradigm” imply or seem to require the presence of a communicator. 
| “The fortuitous origination of a great deal of the news material trans- 


mitted in all media seems to demand a place in the model.” The writers 
have tried to describe its place. 


Of greatest interest to NSSC members (though it all makes extremely in- 
teresting reading) is the chapter by Paul Bagwell describing MSU’s Communi- 
cation Skills course. Without doubt, this the best available statement of the 


faculty of sixty-six. He examines its basic assumptions about the psychology 
of learning and about the nature of language, sets forth in detail the objec- 
tives of the course, explains the emphasis on skills and the relation of skills 
to content, and outlines the course plan. 

This article may very well become the classic statement of what a com- 
munication course should be and why. It is, at the very least, essential read- 
ing for anyone teaching in or contemplating the establishment of such a 
course. —F. C. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. By E. E. Schattschneider, Victor 
Jones, and Stephen K. Bailey. New York: The Dryden Press, 1952. 
pp. 135. 


The stated purpose of this book, “to introduce the student to seme of the 
available sources on public affairs and to guide him in the understanding of this 
material,” is a laudable one, and is probably achieved with some success. 
Observing that democratic society is founded on the belief that the average 
man is above average, the authors lament, however, that the average man’s 
opinions are often unreliable because he does not tap the available sources of 
information, or if he does he does not know how to evaluate that information. 
The authors, therefore, set out to show where to get information about gov- 
ernment, how to understand it, and how to evaluate it. 

The bulk of the book, eight chapters, is devoted to instruction on how to 
understand and evaluate common sources of information. There are chapters 
on how to read a newspaper, a budget, a statute, and a judicial decision, and 
chapters on how to study a pressure group, a federal governmental agency 
or department, the record of a member of congress, and the records of 
a city government. Each of these chapters is illuminated by numerous 
facsimilies of the orginal sources which add interest and impart a sense of 
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REVIEWS 
THE BASIC COLLEGE OF MICHIGAN sTATE. Edited by Thomas Hamilton and 

Edward Blackman. East Lansing: Michigan State College Press, 1955; 

pp. 127. 

“The purpose of this volume is simple,” says the Preface. “It is to indicate 
briefly the rationale of the Basic College of Michigan State College, the ob- 
jectives of the courses which make up the program in general education, and 
the ways in which the achievement of the objectives is attempted.” The or- 
ganization is equally simple: I. Organization of the Basic College. II. Com- 
munication Skills. III. Natural Science. IV. Social Science. V. Humanities. 
VI. Evaluation. VII. Student Personnel Services. VIII. In Conclusion. 

Here you will find one of the clearest statements of the philosophy and 
objectives of general education now in print, along with brief but carefully 
eloquently concise and straight-Sorwesd, he describes ‘a course which is “the 
product of ten years experience” and is now taught in a department with a 
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reality to the text. A final chapter, “Where To Find The Facts,” covers such 
common library sources as the New York Times Index, Facts on File, and the 
various encyclopedias, and governmental documents. 

The book will, undoubtedly, find its greatest use in college classes in poli- 
tical science, government, and history. It is not likely that an untutored lay- 
man would find the method of presentation or the content sufficiently inter- 
esting to prompt him to read it. As a college text, however, it has a useful 
place in the classroom and as a general reference work. 

—Wavyne C. Moynicx 


Tue Firm AnD THE Pustic. By Roger Manvell. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1955; pp. 352 (paper). $0.85. 


Probably no better general introduction to film is sold for eighty-five 
cents a copy, and few better are sold at four or five times the price. Although 
his principal orientation is to British theatrical films, Manvell’s view is widely 
inclusive. Thoughtful appraisal of the role of film in the revolution cf com- 
munication in this century is one of his strengths. 

A brief review of the development of the arts of film is followed by in- 
dividual nutshell discussions of twenty-three films, a glance at the film indus- 
relationships between film and television. The annotated bibliography of 
principal books and papers on film art, chronology of important films and 
film-makers, and thirty-two pages of illustrations add to the bargain. 

These pages of pleasant reading are for the intelligent non-specialist in 
particular. —Kenneto Harwoop 


Acapemic Freepom. By Russell Kirk. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1855; pp. 210. $3.75. 


Because freedom of communication is a large part of academic freedom, 
this book should be of special interest. Its writer sees his subject as the 
natural right to pursue truth without suppressing important information in 
order to please anybody, saying things that are known to be untrue, or not 
saying things that need to be said in the interest of truth. His proposition is 
that this freedom is valuable and that teachers ought to conserve it, use it 
properly, and strengthen it. 

Some practical observations are made. In disagreements over academic 
freedom, administrators typically do not admit that the principle is in question. 
The courts remain the chief defense of academic freedom when a right to 
tenure can be proved. Legal rights but not necessarily desires of collegiate 
administrations should be respected. Administrators of colleges and universities 
should be chosen from among those who are scholars first and administrators 
second. 

It is in the intelligent self-interest of the professor to speak for himself, 
for no one will protect a man who will not protect himself. In all ways and 
on all occasions he should teach the public to respect learning and to under- 
stand the functions and the rights of the learned. He should persuade ad- 
ministrators to tolerate professors and professors to tolerate each other. Like 
other freedoms, academic freedom is never completely secure and always in 
need of defense. 
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Oaths, investigations, and dismissals such as those of Professor Richardson 
from the University of Nevada and Professor Couch from the University of 
Chicago are among topics that are treated at some length. More than fifty 
items of bibliography and an index complete the volume. 

Academic Freedom deserves the serious attention of professional teachers 
and of all others who have a stake in freedom of communication. 

—KennetH Harwoop 


RESEARCH NOTES 


Robert F. Bales, “In Conference,” Harvard Business Review, 32, 2 
(March-April 1954), 44-50. 

After discussing the laboratory study of conferences this article makes 
several recommendations on setting up committees. “With proper pre- 
cautions . . . a summary of “rules of thumb” may be helpful in pin- 
pointing some possible applications based on the experience of observing 
many laboratory groups.” 

“(1) Avoid appointing committees larger than seven members unless 
necessary to obtain representation of all relevant points of view. . . . 

| “(2) Avoid appointing committees as small as two or three members 
if the power problem between members is likely to be critical. 

“(3) Choose members that will tend to fall naturally into a moder- 
ate gradient of participation. Groups made up of high participators 
will tend to suffer from competition. Groups made up of lows may 
find themselves short on ideas. 

“(4) Avoid the assumption that a good committee is made up of one 
good “leader” and several “followers.” Try to provide the group with 
both a task leader and a social leader, who will support each other. . . . 

“(5) In actual procedure, start with facts if possible.” What are the 
facts, how do we feel about them, and what shall we do about them, 
is a good general order. 

“(6) Solicit opinions and experiences of others, especially when dis- 
agreements begin to crop up. People often think they disagree when 
actually they simply are not talking about the same experiences. . . . 

“(7) When somebody else is talking, listen, and keep indicating your 
| reactions actively. Most people are not much good at reading your i] 

| mind.... 

“(8) Keep your eyes on the group. When you are talking, talk to 
the group as a whole rather than to one of your cronies or to one of 
your opponents. Search around constantly for reactions to what you 
are saying. ... 

“(9) When you scent trouble coming up, break off the argument 
and back track to further work on the facts and direct experience. . . . 

“(10) Keep your ear to the ground. No recipe or set oi rules can 
substitute for constant, sensitive, and sympathetic attention to what is 
going on in the relations between members. Do not get so engrossed in 
getting the job done that you lose track of what is the first prere- 
quisite of success — keeping the committee in good operating condition.” 
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notes, quotes, and anecdotes 


This is my last issue of J of C, & I must say I send it “to bed” 
with what are widely known as “mixd feelgs.” Now that my 3 yr 
term as edtr is endg, I look bk with some pride, with consdrbl 
disapntmnt that I didn’t do more & btr, with a sns of loss for a 
positn that has gyn me an opprtnty to make many, many new frnds, 
& with the relief of knowg that I shi soon be able to spnd a few 
quiet evengs in the lvg-rm instd of here in the den. These 3 yrs hv 
taught me much. Under the 1953 budget, I Irnd that ii is a rare 
artcl that can’t be cut by a third without damage to its messg. By 
1954, I hd Irnd that there’s many a month betw the promise of an 
artcl & the arrvl of the ms. (I am still proddg half-a-dzn or more 
prospctv authors for artcls I solictd as long as 2 yrs ago.) And 
cumulatvly, thru the yrs, I hv Irnd, as few ppl are privigd to Ir, 
that many an artcl from a cmnctn xprt must be rejctd or drasticly 
rewrtn because of poor grmmr, poor splig, & poor cmnctn gnrly. I 
shi be a dfrnt man henceforth. I now solemnly promise that I shl 
nvr, nvr send an artcl to an edtr until: (1) I hv proofrd it twice; 
(2) I hv examnd & reexamnd it for clarity; (3) I hv removd every 
last pargrph of goldn but irrlvnt prose; (4) I hv retypd it without 
pencil insertns; (5) I hv examnd a few back issues to assure that 
my footnotes conform to the jrnl’s prctc; and (6) I hv shown it 
to a frnd & got his opinion of whthr it has anythg to say, whthr it 
says it, & whthr, hvg sd it, it was worth sayg. .. .. . A new qurtrly, 
Behavioral Science, wi be pblishd, startg in Jan, by the Mental Hith 
Rsrch Inst at Univ of Mich. It'll be interdisciplinary, & wl pblsh 
artcls on gnrl theories & rsrch. Mss & subscrptns ($6) shd be sent 
to Dr. J. G. Miller, Mental Health Reserch Inst., U. of Mich., Ann 
Arbor. . . . Anothr new mag, Petroleum Week, is billed as “The only 
in -wide, indstry-deep pblctn . . . the only cross-cmnctn medium 
in its field . . . the first pblctn designed frm the start around the 
requrmnts of the new art of wrtg for varibal-speed, fastr & more 
effcnt rdg.” Ill try to Im more for you about this. . . . Hv my 
xprmnts with notehand on this page for the past cpl of yrs aroused 
anybody’s intrst? Nvr hd a comment on it. The linotype oprtr, 
at Ist, wl b happy to knw tht ths z th last v it. 

—f.c. 


CCCC NEWS 

NSSC’ers may read with interest the October, 1955 issue of Col- 
lege Composition and Communication. It carries the reports of the 
workshops held at the annual CCCC spring meeting in Chicago last 
March. These reports give a comprehensive picture of members’ 
current views on a wide range of composition sic communication 
topics. 

The December, 1955 issue of College Composition and Com- 
munication finishes the second triennium of its life. The issue con- 
tains a three-year index. George S. Wykoff is retiring from the edi- 
torship; Francis E. Bowman is assuming the job. Mr. Wykoff de- 
serves warm praise 1) for stepping in as editor pro tem in 1952 after 
Charles W. Roberts had asked for and been granted a release from 
the editorship, 2) for expanding and enriching the publication dur- 
ing his three years as editor. He used grace, good sense, and hard 
work. 

The annual CCCC luncheon and business meeting was held on 
Friday, November 25, during the National Council of Teachers of 
English convention in New York. William Gibson was local chair- 
man. 

Last spring the CCCC Executive Committee discussed but de- 
cided against extending the CCCC program at the NCTE conven- 
tion this year to include a joint session sponsored by CCCC and the 
College Section of NCTE. The possibility of such co-sponsorship 
in a future year was shelved, not rejected. 

One cooperative effort, however, did materialize. SAA and NCTE 
co-sponsored a section meeting on “The English Teacher and 
Speech.” The chairman, Donald P. Veith, spoke on “The Speech 
Teacher’s Preparation in English,” Robert C. Pooley spoke on “The 
English Teacher’s Preparation in Speech,” and Magadalene Kramer 
spoke on “Interrelationships of Teaching English and Speech.” A 
panel discussion followed on these and related topics. Members 
were Margaret Ryan, Charles F. Wells, James A. Work, Annette 
L. Wood, and Mardel Ogilvie. Mr. Veith’s personal opinion of the 
main purpose of this meeting was “opening the ears of the print- 
deafened.” It is possible that a return co-sponsorship at an SAA 
convention might serve the equally valuable purpose of opening the 
eyes of the sound-blinded. 

If we Communication teachers truly believe the fine words we 
mouth about our courses, we cannot have too much cooperation be- 
tween “experts” in English and “experts” in speech. In Utopia this 
cooperation would spread up and down, in and out, through teach- 
ing faculties in individual institutions, through NSSC and CCCC, 
through SAA and NCTE. What good are our fine words if our 
students and we fall between two stools? 
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